

I turned to work.
My first assignment in journalism was to report on
the provinces in which the Congress had come to power,
to meet the men and women who were conducting our
affairs of state, to get the feel of the country under the
first popular ministries.
Starting with my own province, I called on the finance
minister in Bombay, the Honorable Mr. Latthe. No
one knew very much about him except that he was
once a schoolteacher.
I was ushered into his room at the imperial secre-
tariat. It was the first time I laid eyes on this quiet,
unassuming little man with snow-white hair. He was
leaning back in his chair tugging at a bidee, which is a
homemade cigarette of dry leaf sold sixty for a dime.
Latthe wore khaddar, of course. On his table lay a
Gandhi cap. As finance minister of the government of
Bombay, some $40,000,000 passed yearly through his
hands. It was his job to apportion the expenditures of
the province.
Latthe was working at that time on a scheme of rural
reconstruction, which he explained to me. The problem
arose because almost every cultivator had a rural debt
which he had inherited with the land. Because of the
exorbitant interest charged by the moneylender, the
debt could never be repaid. For years it had sucked his
lifeblood, Latthe had, therefore, decided on a drastic
line of action and a scaling down of the debt by direct
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